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MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT—recently returned from a tour around the world; 
author of India and the Awakening East. Active throughout her life in 
political and social affairs, Anna Eleanor Roosevelt (Mrs. Franklin Delano 
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problems. Formerly (in 1945) she was appointed United States representative 
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on human rights of the U.N. Economic and Social Council. 

Mrs. Roosevelt was born in New York City in 1884 and was married 
to the late President Franklin Roosevelt in 1905. Always taking a keen 
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in the Democratic National Campaign of 1928. From 1941-42 she was 
Assistant Director of the Office of Civilian Defense. Mrs. Roosevelt’s writing 
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sels newspaper column, she is the author of It’s Up to the Women, 


s is My Story, My Days, If You Ask Me, and This I Remember, among 
other books. 


Interrogator-—JAMES A. MICHENER—Pulitizer Prize Winner, author of The 
Bridges of Toko-Ri (1953) and The Voice of Asia. James A. Michener, 
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his mother sustained the family by boarding orphan children from Philadelphia. 
He left home at fourteen and ‘“‘bummed’’ his way cross country. These 
early hobo-like years gaye him a fine appreciation of America, and durin 
this period he worked as a sports columnist at fifteen, am amusement par 
spotter during the summer months, and an actor on the Chautauqua circuit. 
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Report on India and the East 


| Moderator MacVane: 


Kipling wrote, ‘East is East and 
West is West and never the twain 
‘shall meet.’ Yet the Asian world 
| that Kipling knew only a genera- 
| tion ago has gone and in its place 
) 
| 


iis a new world east of Suez which 

meets the West at every turn and 
‘whose influence upon our own 
{future must inevitably be tremen- 
(dous. Even ten years ago, Europe 
‘controlled and governed most of 
| Asia. Then the flame of a new 
i nationalism brought by men of the 
| East educated in the West caused 
ithe sleeping giant to stir, and 
{from that day forward Asia’s des- 
(tiny lay in its own hands, whether 
{for good or ill. Israel, Syria, Leb- 
‘anon, India, Pakistan, Burma, In- 
(donesia, the Philippine Republic, 
| this is only a partial list of the 
1 mewly independent lands, countries 
‘which never before knew real in- 
( dependence. 

Now in a single bound they have 
|leaped into the field of interna- 
(tional responsibility and into the 
(twentieth century. The complex 
| paradoxes that confront us in Asia 
«are part of the fascination—highly 
«cultivated and educated minds, 
tthe equal of any in the world, 
against blind ignorance. Extreme 


1riches, extreme poverty; great 
| power, equally great weakness; 
lofty spiritual values, sickening 


prejudice. But like it, dislike it, 
enthralled or baffled, the West 
miust nevertheless try to understand 
\ what is happening in the area from 
the Mediterranean to the Pacific. 
+The world is too small now, and 
é@re for our own survival forbids 
us to ignore Asia. Mrs. Eleanor 
Boosevels went to see these coun- 
tres for herself, after the UN 
General Assembly ended in Paris 
*t year. Her latest book, India 


e 


the Awakening East, is her 


record of the people she talked to, 
the impressions she gained. The 
ideas of the East had first been 
impressed upon her in the Social 
and Humanitarian Committee of 
the UN Assembly and in her con- 
tacts with Asian statesmen at the 
UN Commission on Human Rights. 

To question Mrs. Roosevelt to- 
night we have two gentlemen with 
a wide knowledge of India and the 
East. Sirdar J. J. Singh, President 
of the India League of America, 
was born in India, educated there 
and in London. He is a lecturer 
and an author and has for a long 
time been foremost in organizing 
support for India in the United 
States. He is at the same time 
president of an importing firm and 
correspondent for Indian papers in 
this country. 

Our second interrogator is James 
A. Michener, author of Tales of the 
South Pacific, Return to Paradise, 
The Voice of Asia, The Bridges of 
Toko-Ri, so I don’t really need to 
say much more about him except 
of course that the musical, South 
Pacific, was based on his book. I 
might note he was born in New 
York and all his books are based 
on his travels in the East. Mrs. 
Roosevelt, to start our discussion, 
what would you like to say first 
about Asia and your impressions of 
it? 


Mrs. Roosevelt: 


I think I would like to say first 
of all that those who are going to 
do the questioning really could do 
the answering much better than I 
can because they know much more 
about the East than I know. I very 
carefully have said that, while I 
had great opportunities for seeing 
the countries where I went a year 
ago I really do not feel that you 
can gain more than impressions. 


Now that is not because I think I 
was visiting people with inscrut- 
able minds or that there is a basic 
difference of any kind. I never 
found that at all. 


I can talk just as well to people 
in India or Japan as I can talk to 
people in New York, and I have 
found it just as easy and some- 
times more interesting, but my 
feeling about what I saw was that 
there were tremendous problems 
and problems which were difficult 
for us in the United States to un- 
derstand because our whole en- 
vironment and background were 
very different. One of the things 
that I keep saying to myself is 
that we are seeing a country where 
a part of that country may be hav- 
ing a famine at all times, and it is 
a little difficult for us to think in 
terms of people who actually 
haven't had enough to eat for gen- 
erations. 


I think that is one of the things 
that strikes you the hardest, that 
poverty, a land where modern in- 
ventions have not brought greater 
production quickly enough, and 
great populations bring about 
problems which are just beginning 
to be considered with the real in- 
tention of solving them. They are 
just beginning to be considered 
with hope by the people themselves 
of those countries because for the 
first time they are free, and they 
are able to make their own plans 
and to carry them out and to get 
help where they need it. I, of 
course, had an unusual time in 
India because I had been invited 
by Mr. Nehru, and he planned my 
trip with Chester Bowles. 


It happened that at that time, I 
think, the United States was per- 
haps more popular in India than 
she has been for some time, so 
that I was taken to a great many 
places and given an opportunity to 
see a great many things. I think 


that it did give me an insight into 
the problems, and I am very glad 


that I saw the problems of India }. 


quite thoroughly because it helped 
me see the problems in other 
countries where I spent less time, 
and it gave me understanding, I 
think, which I might have lacked & 
if I hadn’t had the opportunities 
that I had in India to talk to peo- 
ple of real insight, to have them 
explain things to me. I found that 
there are really not so many dif- 
ferences. There were just so many 
more problems than we had to 
face in our country. 

Mr. MacVane: Perhaps we can 
get down to some specific ques- 
tioning, Mrs. Roosevelt, and I 
think perhaps Mr. Singh, as an 
Indian born, could start. 


Mr. Singh: 
Mr. Moderator, may. I with your 


permission, sir, make a very brief © 


statement before I ask a question 
for Mrs. Roosevelt? I know that if 7 
there were a percentage of the_ 
Pakistan nation present with me 
on this platform tonight they | 
would agree wholeheartedly with 
what I am going to say. My re- 
mark is made and addressed to 
Mrs. Roosevelt, and I want to tell 
Mrs. Roosevelt that in my capacity ~ 
as the President of the India / 
League of America for years, I.} 
have tried to block the trends of- 
unfriendliness that may come up 
between the people of India and 
the people of the United States. 

I wish to take the opportunity, | 
Mrs. Roosevelt, to tell you that I | 
know of no other person or per-— 
sons who in such a short time 
brought better and clearer under- 
standing of the problems of the 


United States people to India, and } 


the problems of the Indian people * 
to the United States. I wish to say § 
this, that you won the hearts of § 
our people all over that subcon- 
tinent, and I would finally add 


this, I wish there were one hun- 
dred Eleanor Roosevelts. (Ap- 
plause) 


Mr. MacVane: Mr. Michener? 
Mr. Michener: 


I don’t want to throw cold water 
of, such a reception, but something 
Mrs. Roosevelt said did catch my 
ear. She said that Pandit Nehru 
had planned her trip. Did that 
mean, Mrs. Roosevelt, that you saw 
honly what he wanted you to see? 


Mrs. Roosevelt: No, not that 
yway. He had talked to Mr. Bowles 
about what I should see, and then 
Mr. Bowles added things that he 
felt were necessary, and Pandit 
‘Nehru provided transportation by 
plane for a good part of this, be- 
‘cause otherwise I could never have 
seen as much. That did not mean 
ithat I was not entirely free to 
stop anywhere when we were in a 
yplace, or even to go to places that 
jthey had not planned. For instance, 
I wanted to visit a certain gentle- 
man, who was governor of a 
rovince, that I had known in the 
United Nations, and asked that it 
e put in the itinerary, and found 
it very interesting going with him 
through all his villages. I felt no 
restriction, but I would of course 
ave been unable to go quite as 
fast from place to place if it hadn’t 
been made possible for me. 


Mr. MacVane: Mr. Singh? 


Mr. Singh: The question that I 
ould like to ask Mrs. Roosevelt 
és this: in many sections of the 
United States press, and also among 
weey important United States poli- 
ties! leaders, India is being dubbed 
nid called, if not Red at least pro- 
Red, pro-Communist, if not com- 
iftely Red then a little pink of 
_ shade or another shade. I 
ak you have just given the 
jwer to Mr. Michener that you 
A the opportunity of seeing a 
-of people, not only Prime Min- 


ister Nehru, but people of student 
level, college students, farmers, 
businessmen, throughout all of 
your trip, Mrs. Roosevelt, and I 
would like to ask this question of 
you, what is your opinion? Are we 
pink of one kind or another, or 
not? 


Mrs. Roosevelt: Well, you have 
asked me a difficult question be- 
cause, if I were to start with Prime 
Minister Nehfu, I would say that 
there is no question that he is cer- 
tainly anti-communist and that he 
wants to keep India as uncommun- 
ist as possible. But what the United 
States, I think, objects to is a 
neutralist position, and I think 
that is largely because we don’t 
understand why that neutralist po- 
sition is taken. I think I under- 
stand it, and I think it is the only 
one that the Prime Minister could 
very well take under the circum- 
stances. 


However, if you asked me 
whether I thought communism had 
had any influence, now the Prime 
Minister himself told me that he 
thought that the Hindu religion 
was so opposed in every way to 
communism that he had not be- 
lieved that there could ever be a 
sowing of the seed of communism 
in India. But he had found that 
there were a considerable number 
of communists in the first election, 
and they were largely among stu- 
dents and intellectuals. I was asked 
to speak at a good many univer- 
sities, and so I would have to say 
that I was thrown right into the 
group that was supposed to be the 
most communist. 

Now I found some youngsters 
who had been indoctrinated, and 
on one occasion they wrote me an 
open letter which was the party 
line from beginning to end, but I 
have learned since, and it has 
come very gradually, I sensed then 
that there was something different 


in the understanding of commun- 
ism in India and the understanding 
that we have in this country. It 
became much more clear to me in 
Japan this year. 

I realized that we should make 
a difference between intellectuals 
and people who have have been 
brought up on a Marxian ideal 
and our own knowledge and con- 
tact with the Soviets as they are 
under Stalin and have become un- 
der Stalin. That is something very 
difficult for us to take apart and 
understand. To a great many peo- 
ple, the ideals of Marxism were 
preached as something very good, 
that you weren’t going to attain 
for a long time. It really meant 
the brotherhood of man and, there- 
fore, when you are not in contact 
with modern communism and you 
are not close enough to really un- 
derstand what the Soviets have 
done with the old _ theoretical 
ideas, you can easily be led away. 

I found myself, in Japan this 
year, talking at complete cross pur- 
poses with people because I was 
talking about the Soviets, as I un- 
derstand communism today, and 
they were talking about an idealist 
theory of Marxism that doesn’t 
exist any more. It was a very in- 
teresting lesson to me because I 
learned again that words can mean 
quite different things to different 
people, unless you know what lies 
back of them. So I would say that 
in great part the people of India 
don’t really know what commun- 
ism is, and aren’t in the least in- 
terested. 


But there are, too, students and 
intellectuals who are frustrated, 
largely because the education in 
the universities has been so largely 
what Great Britain left there, a 
classical education which is won- 
derful when you go into the In- 
dian civil service. But now India 
needs agricultural chemists and en- 
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gineers and mechanics, and you 
hayen’t quite had time to provide 
all these things for the young peo- 
ple, so you have some frustrated 
young people coming out of these 
universities. Those are the ones 
who accept anything that gives 
them a hope, and that is, I think, 
the only answer to your question. 
You have some people who are 
bordering on communism or be- | 
coming communists, but they are 
more Marxists than communists. 


Mr. MacVane: I think Mr. Mich- 
ener has a question, Mrs. Roose- 
velt. 


Mr. Michener: Yes, Russia had 
an agrarian revolution and went 
communist. China has just had an 
agrarian revolution and has gone 
communist. India needs an agrarian 
revolution, will she, therefore, have 
to go communist, do you think, in 
order to attain it? 

Mrs. Roosevelt: No, because I 
think that Mr. Nehru and the 
leaders have understood the need 
for a change in the agrarian life. 
You can see the beginning of the 
Indian government’s effort to 
change the life of the Indian in 
the rural areas. After all, India is 
a rural people still, very largely, 
and that is where the changes must 
come most immediately. 

Mr. Michener: Do you 
America would be wrong, there- 
fore, to interpret all forms of 


agrarian change in India as com- 
munism ? 


think > 


Mrs. Roosevelt: Oh, no, oh, no, 


those agrarian changes in India are 
certainly not communist. 


Mr. MacVane: Mr. Singh? 
Mr. Singh: Is it also not correct, 


Mrs. Roosevelt, that the changes 


that came about in Russia and in 
China came about under the rulers 
who believed in dictatorship, in 
hate, in the destruction of the 
dignity of man, while our leader- 


a 


~~. 


ship, as Prime Minister Nehru said 
so me the other day, will move 
coward agrarian reform, but not 
with that ruthless manner that the 
cGmmunist countries have adopted? 


Nirs. Roosevelt: Well, I think it 
sS very true that people are being 
eed very differently and that is 
what makes the difference. The 
-eadership is completely different. 


Mr. Michener: Do you think 
there is time for India to accom- 
lish all the changes that she must 
mnake ? 


Mrs. Roosevelt: That really is 
rhe question today. Is there time 
-o do the things that need to be 
done, and that has been the ques- 
tion for some time. And I think 
perhaps we had the lesson in 
China, that if you wait for reforms 
coo long, the reforms are going to 
come the wrong way. I am hopeful 
that India may have time, because 
ner government does understand 
that these reforms are necessary 
and is bending every effort to make 
the reforms. Now the resources of 
India are not equal to doing it 
alone, therefore she needs every- 
ching the United Nations can do 
and everything any other agency 
can do. The Colombo Plan, our 
own Point Four, every agency that 
san be brought to bear on the 
sroblem must come together if we 
are going to do it in time. 


Mr. MacVane: Mrs. Roosevelt, 
vou said in your opening remarks 
that your experience in India had 
aught you something about the 
yer countries of Asia and the 
sa:t. Could we perhaps turn the 
jwestions to some of these other 
‘@antries ? 


ne. Michener: I have a question 
ut Pakistan, the country that is 
jia’s neighbor. Do you think we 
st choose either India or Paki- 
to support with our friend- 


Mrs. Roosevelt: Oh no, oh no, 
because after all Pakistan and India 
need each other. They need each 
other very badly, and good feeling 
between them. I think both Prime 
Minister Nehru and the new Prime 
Minister in Pakistan know that, be- 
cause they have come together and 
they are making the first moves to 
talk things over, and I am very 
much more hopeful that solutions 
may be found. Kashmir is not just 
an emotional question, the problem 
that really worries Pakistan is the 
water that rises in Kashmir and 
that feeds her rivers. 

Mr. MacVane: I might just say 
for the audience’s sake that Kash- 
mir is the disputed territory be- 
tween Pakistan and India. 


Mrs. Roosevelt: Yes, I always 
take that for granted. I remember 
the first time I looked at the map 
and realized that the two rivers on 
which the great dams are being 
built in Pakistan, which will in- 
novate and create power, both of 
them rise, one on one side and one 
on the other, in Kashmir. So it is 
a very practical question for Paki- 
stan, and I can’t help believing 
that those countries will work it 
out peacefully. 


Mr. MacVane: I think Mr. Singh 
has a question. 


Mr. Singh: It is not exactly a 
question. I was just going to add 
that now that Mrs. Roosevelt has 
mentioned about the rivers that do 
emanate from Kashmir, the ques- 
tion comes up, if Kashmir goes to 
India, what will happen to those 
rivers, and what about the dams, 
etc. ? 

I am very glad to inform you, 
Mrs. Roosevelt, that only today I 
heard that in the meeting going on 
in Washington between our engi- 
neers, the engineers from India and 
engineers from Pakistan, with the 
help of the engineers given over by 


the world bank, very satisfactory 
solutions are being evolved for an 
internationally agreed upon settle- 
ment of the headways of the water, 
irrespective of what happens to 
Kashmir, whether it goes to India 
or Pakistan in the plebiscite. 


Mrs. Roosevelt: Well, those are 
the kind of settlements that we are 
hoping for, which really give hope 
that people are going to be able to 
get on together, and I think that 
is most encouraging. 


Mr. MacVane: I think Mr. Mich- 
ener has a question. 


Mr. Michener: When you were in 
Pakistan, Mrs. Roosevelt, did you 
find yourself able to get along 
with people of a Moslem religious 
background? 


Mrs. Roosevelt: Oh, yes, of 
course I did. It’s quite an art. I 
don’t have to have the same re- 
ligion as my neighbor to get along 
with my neighbor. I happen to 
have people living around me in 
the country who have belonged to 
many different religions. I don’t 
have to have the same one. I think 
the important thing is that you 
really believe in your religion and 
try to live up to it, that it has an 
effect upon your life. It isn’t neces- 
sary that we all have the same one. 

Mr. Singh: Is it also not correct 
that all religions teach us the same 
things ? 

Mrs. Roosevelt: Very much. 

Mr. MacVane: What about the 
other areas of that part of the 
world, Mrs. Roosevelt? You haven't 


mentioned the Arab countries or 
the Far East yet. 
Mrs. Roosevelt: I went into 


three Arab countries before I went 
into Israel and then I went into 
Israel through Jerusalem, and this 
question that is asked is one, of 
course, that is often brought up 
between Israel and the Arabs, but 
after all they lived for many years 


side by side quite peacefully. It ; 
is possible for the Jews and Arabs | 
to live peacefully. { 

The difficulty has arisen co 


Israel became a state, an independ- 
ent state, and I kept being asked in 
the Arab countries why I had r 
upheld the report which divided 4 
Palestine, and I said quite frankly 
each time that I had upheld it be- 
cause I thought that when Mr. Bal- 
four promised a homeland he ac- 
tually meant that someday there 
should be a homeland, and a home- 
land to me meant a government of 
your own. I don’t think that was 
very satisfactory to the Arab_ 
countries but they accepted the fact 
that I was being honest. 


Mr. MacVane: Each week we 
invite our listeners to submit ques- 
tions which they would like to hear 
discussed by the speakers. This 
week Mr. R. Ridgely Lytle of New 
York City will receive a handsome | 
twenty-volume set of the American 
People’s Encyclopedia for sending . 
us his question relative to tonight's | 
subject. Mr. Lytle’s question is: 
“What chance has India under 
Nehru to succeed in its apparent 
effort to play the role of neutral , 
peacemaker between the Commu- . 
nist world and the West?” Mrs. | 
Roosevelt, and of course if our in-— 
terrogators would like to come in_ 
on that we would be delighted. _ 


Mrs. Roosevelt: Well, I think, | 
Mr. Michener, you might say what 
you think first. 


Mr. Michener: We often forget 
that India is a nation of 365 mil- 
lioh people. India doesn’t have 
to beg anybody’s pardon for want- 
ing to play any role that it wants 
to. India is a far larger nation 
than ours. The day may come in 
history when it will be a more 
important and powerful nation than 
ours. She doesn’t have to beg 
our pardon. The point is that In- 
dia feels that her interests would 


be better served by not aligning 
herself with either Russia or the 
United States and serving as the 
leader of a bloc of Moslem, Arab, 
Hindu nations, working out their 
own destiny. This does not mean 
that India is anti-American or that 
sne is pro-Russian. I myself don’t 
find this attitude in India particu- 
larly heartening because I think 
she should be pro-democratic. I 
‘do believe that the differences be- 
tween her point of view and ours 
can be modified in peaceful terms. 
I respect India’s desire to serve as 
a third force. 


Mrs. Roosevelt: I wonder if I 
could say that I don’t think that 
Prime Minister Nehru is thinking 
only of serving his own country’s 
best interests. I do think, of course, 
every leader of a country has an 
obligation to think about the in- 
| terests of his own country, but I 
| have a very great belief that Prime 
_Minister Nehru thinks that what 
|he is trying to do will best serve 
ithe world. Now that is neither 
| Russia nor the United States, but 
ithe world. I feel as you do, Mr. 
| Michener, that I would like to hear 
him say that he is on the democratic 
‘side, but I think that is because 
|!I would like to have my own 
‘assurance boosted that we are al- 
‘ways right. I am not quite sure 
‘we always are right and therefore 
| perhaps it is just as well to have 
‘someone who will sit and think 
<on both sides. 


Mr. Singh: Mr. Michener says 


ence. 


of the people in this country and 
otherwise. I think what we insist 
on, and I think that is true of 
Pakistan, of Indonesia, of Burma, 
of Ceylon and other Asian coun- 
tries, is that we strongly resent 
decisions being made about Asia 
and Asian people by the Western 
Nations without paying any heed 
to the wishes and the sentiments 
of the Asian people. 


Mr. MacVane: There’s one thing, 
Mrs. Roosevelt, that we haven't 
yet discussed, and that is the at- 
titude of the United States in the 
recent UN General Assembly to- 
ward India. That made a great 
deal of news in our papers and on 
our radios—the opposition of the 
United States to India’s taking part 
in the Korean peace conference. 
Can you say anything at all about 
that? 


Mrs. Roosevelt: Yes, our dele- 
gation felt very strongly, and of 
course the State Department must 
have felt very strongly, that the 
Korean discussion, peace confer- 
ence, should be held to questions 
just on Korea and how -that was to 
be made a peaceful area, and they 
felt therefore that only such na- 
tions as had fought in Korea 
should be present at this confer- 
Therefore they opposed In- 
dia or any other nation that had 
not had troops actually fighting 
for the UN in Korea being at the 
conference. 


They felt that the conference 
should be not a round-table dis- 


(that India should be pro-demo- 
(<yatic. My answer is we are pro- 
‘democratic. We are a working 
democracy, a struggling democracy 
i as the United States is a work- 
iz democracy and a struggling 
‘democracy, and I think this idea 
(that Prime Minister Nehru wants 
~ play some superman role in 
nging about peace, and all that, 
rather exaggerated in the minds 


cussing the whole question of 
peace in Asia but two sides of the 
table with two opposing groups 
facing each other. Now it just 
happens that I have listened with 
great care because I felt very 
strongly that it was impossible to 
solve the questions of Korea with- 
out touching on questions of Asia 
as a whole, and that if we were 


2 
is, 


going to touch on questions of 
Asia as a whole, certainly India 
with 350 million people had to be 
included and it had to be a round- 
table conference and not two op- 
posing sides facing each other. 


But I have listened with great 
care to all the explanations and all 
the opinions; I do not find myself 
convinced. I am still regretful 
that we are going to try to bring 


* 


about a peaceful settlement in 
Korea, which I think can only be 
a very limited settlement and will 
require almost immediately a con- 
tinuation of consideration of Asiatic 
problems, because unless that hap- © 
pens I do not see how we can § 
keep peace in Asia. 

Mr. MacVane: Now we _ have 
some questions from our studio 
audience. First to Mrs. Roosevelt. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Questioner: Mrs. Roosevelt, | 
would like to know why India 
rather than China is always re- 
ferred to as a third world force. 


Mrs. Roosevelt: Well, I suppose 
because China is now a communist 
country and therefore it is no 
longer a third force; it belongs to 
the communist group. 


Questioner: Mrs. Roosevelt, did 


you sense any dislike of or hos- 
tility toward Americans in India? 


Mrs, Roosevelt: When I was 
there I sensed none except on very 
rare occasions when I thought com- 
munist-inspired feeling had brought 
about certain questions, but pri- 
marily 


against me—not against 
Americans as a whole. 

Questioner: Mr. Singh, what 

are the voting requirements in 


India, is there a literacy require- 
ment? 


Mr. Singh: There is no literacy 
requirement; it is the complete 
adult suffrage vote under which the 
last elections, the first, were held, 
and you will be interested to know 
—you being a woman as a ques- 
tioner—that more women took part 
in our elections than they do in the 
United States of America. 


Questioner: Mr. Singh, is In- 


dia likely to adopt a_ socialist 
economy ? 
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Mr. Singh: No, I don’t see any 
chances of India adopting—now if 
you call it socialist economy, we 
will have to spend half an hour 
finding out exactly what that means 
—but if you were talking in terms 
of mixed economy, then I think 
India is already having mixed 
economy, meaning the sodium en- 
terprises which the private enter- 
prises cannot 
handled by the government, and 
certain enterprises that can be 
handled by the private capital are 
being handled by that. I don’t 
think that for any appreciable 
length of time, in my opinion, 
would we go into complete planned 
economy if that is what you meant 
by socialist economy. 


Mr. MacVane: Here is a ques- 
tion for Mr. Michener. 


Questioner: Don’t you think 
economic and technical aid is a 
better way to stop empty stomach — 
communism in the Far East than ~ 
naked brutal military force? 


Mr. Michener: One of the 
things I have been proudest of as 
an American citizen traveling in 
Asia is the work of our technical 
men who are sharing with under- 
privileged parts of the world our 
knowledge, our tools, our machin- 
ery, our medicine, our knowledge — 
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vof education, our doctors and our 
teachers. I am very proud that we 
as a mation on all levels have been 
able to go out and do good 
orks among other people, and I 
‘think this will be a lasting memory 
iteroughout Asia. We make mis- 
takes, but the goodness will re- 
ain. 

Questioner: Mrs. Roosevelt, do 
yyou believe that in order to negoti- 
te successfully with Communist 
‘China we should first recognize its 
xistence as a nation? 


Mrs. Roosevelt: Well, I don’t 
think we can negotiate unless we 
ccept the fact that it is a nation, 
and we have done that already. 
\We have recognized the fact that 
it.exists as a nation. 


Mr. MacVane: And _ another 
iquestion for you, Mrs. Roosevelt. 


Questioner: Mrs. Roosevelt, is 
the inspirational source of adher- 
nce to Marx’s principles by the 
students in India, the student body 
‘itself, or the staffs of the univer- 
sities, or what? 

Mrs. Roosevelt: 1 think it is a 
imixture. .I think certain intel- 
Jectuals have clung to a theory 
rwhich they thought was an ideal- 
istic theory and that always has 
an influence. Anything idealistic 
‘will have an influence on young 
‘people, and I think it is a mixture. 

Questioner: Mrs. Roosevelt, did 
you encounter concern on the part 
of Indians concerning their coun- 
trymen who had emigrated to 


Africa? 
Mrs. Roosevelt: Oh, yes, of 
c@arse. India is very much con- 


ceened about the situation in 
Agtica, as you would know if you 
lied been in the United Nations, 
because they have spoken on the 
s@bject and offered resolutions on 
subject. 

Mr. MacVane: 


‘ther question. 


Mrs. Roosevelt, 


Questioner: May I ask to what 
extent the natives of the countries 
which we seek to help by our 
Point Four program are used in 
that work? It would seem the 
native’s knowledge of his people 
would be vitally important once 
he is skilled in the field he has set 
to work in. 


Mrs. Roosevelt: Oh, there is no 
question that natives are always 
used, because our Point Four pro- 
gram actually does not function as 
an American undertaking. The 
plans are made by the state that 
wishes to have a program and then 
we only put in technicians and peo- 
ple of that kind to see that certain 
things that they want and that we 
have decided are necessary are 
carried out. 


Questioner: Mr. Singh, will the 
strong religious feelings of the 
Indians serve as a sufficiently strong 
deterrent to the influx of commun- 
ism there—that is, what is the 
practical answer that communism 
is getting? 

Mr. Singh: In my opinion, the 
practical answer to communism that 
India has given and other free 
Asian countries are giving is the 
nationalism in those countries. We 
have become free recently and we 
threw away the yoke of a foreigner 
and we have no intention of taking 
the yoke of another foreigner. 
Russians are not Indians, Chinese 
are not Indians. We do not take 
the yoke of any other foreign 
ideology or foreign people. There- 
fore because we have now become 
free, I think it is the nationalism 
in India, in Indonesia, in Pakistan 
which is really the bulwark against 
the spread of communism in all 
those parts of Southeast Asia. 


Mr, MacVane: Thank you, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, and thank you, Mr. 
Singh and Mr. Michener, for your 
most informative discussion. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


i. 


ISRAEL AND THE ARAB STATES 


ip 


N 


INDONESIA 


1, 


? 


as 


ASIA AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


if 


Background Questions 


Have India and Pakistan proved themselves viable nations? 


a. To what extent have they achieved internal political stability? 
Evaluate the quality of their political leaders. 


b. Have they made significant progress in working out their economic 
problems ? 


c. Is any attempt being made to cope with the severe population 
pressures ? 


Evaluate the present state of Indian-Pakistani relations with regard 
to Kashmir, control of waterways, evacuee property, etc. Does 
agreement between both countries regarding a plebiscite in Kashmir 
foreshadow the general easing of tensions on the subcontinent? 


Has the U. S. support of the new state of Israel alienated the Arab 
countries ? 


To what extent are the fears of territorial ambitions on both sides | 
justified ? 


What compromises are necessary to the establishment of harmonious | 
relations between Israel and the Arab states? ; 


The U. S. Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee on the Near East 
and Africa recently found both Israel and the Arab states have failed 
to accept their share of responsibility in solving the refugee prob- | 
lem. Do you agree? 


Is it true that Communist influence has been steadily increasing - 
in Indonesia? If so, what is responsible for this trend ? 


Has the present Indonesian government been strong enough to effect 
needed reforms and provide dynamic leadership? 


Are these areas aware of their strategic importance both to the 
Soviet Union and the Western powers? 


Can Asian and Middle Eastern nations remain neutral in the Cold 
War or must they choose sides? In their determination to be 


completely free of Western domination, have they needlessly flirted | 
with Communism? | 


Has Communist influence and philosophy made significant ineoadaal 
in India, Pakistan, Indonesia and the Middle East? m 


1? ‘ 
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a. Is Communist propaganda responsible for the growing hostility 
toward the West? 


b. Or, is the growth of nationalism a more potent anti-Western force ? 


Are these states capable of bearing the responsibilities of national 

independence ? 

a. Can they defend their own independence against outside aggres- 
sion? 

b. Can they maintain law and order within their own boundaries ? 


c. Can they take the necessary steps to improve the welfare of their 
own people? 

d. Can they bear their share of international responsibility and 
fulfill their international commitments ? 


What can these nations do to protect themselves from outside 

domination? 

a. Have they enough leadership, strength and resources within the 
areas concerned? Or, is outside help in the form of economic 
and military aid a necessity? 


b. Which is more important to their independence—the development 
of a military base, or the stabilization of internal conditions? 


How do you explain the ambivalence of some of these countries 

toward the Point Four program? 

a. Do they fear that acceptance of Western aid commits them to 
political support of the Western bloc in the Cold War? 

b. Do they regard such aid as an attempt to dominate them or to 
buy their good will? 

c. Would the administration of technical assistance by the United 
Nations be more acceptable? 


WNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


1. 


To what extent has U. S. prestige declined in India, Paksitan, In- 
donesia and the Middle East? 


Are we associated in Eastern minds with their former European 


masters? 

How can we more closely associate ourselves with our allies in 
Europe and at the same time disassociate ourselves from their 
colonial past in Asia and the Middle East? 

b. Has the United States had a positive and consistent foreign 
policy in these areas? 

Have we allowed British, French and Dutch interests to dictate 
our action or inaction? 


Must the U. S. be prepared to accept “‘neutralism” as an Asian and 
Middle Eastern attitude for years to come? 


a. 


Should the U. S. urge these nations to accept our aid when they 


seem reluctant? Or, should we wait until such aid is requested ? 


Is there always a danger that a policy of non-interference in this 
respect will be misconstrued as indifference? 
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6. A recent State Dept. pamphlet entitled INDIA—A PATTERN FOR 

DEMOCRACY IN ASIA, referred to India as the crucial proving | 

ground for freedom for all Asia. Do you agree? 

7. Was the United States wise in opposing Indian participation in the i 
Korean parley? 


8. What type of action must the U. S. take to secure the good will 
of Asia and the Middle East? } 


a. Can the U. S. rely on material and economic succor to win the : 
confidence of these areas? 


b. Or, must it recognize and understand the non-economic aspirations 
of their peoples? . 


c. Have we fully exploited the propaganda value of our own for- 
mer colonial status, our fostering of Philippine independence, and | 
our speedy reaction to aggression in Korea? 


THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 
(Continued from page 2) 


Later he attended Swarthmore College, then studied and traveled for two 
years in Europe. Back in America he became a teacher, followed by a 
position as associate editor of Macmillan publishers. With the outbreak of 
World War II he enlisted in the Navy. Out of his wartime experience in 
the Solomons came Tales of the South Pacific (Pulitzer Prize, 1947), which 


was adapted into the fabulous musical South Pacific by Rodgers, Logan & 
Hammerstein in 1949, During the year of 1950 he returned to the South 
Pacific to collect material for his book Return To Paradise. The Voice 
of Asia and The Bridges of Toko-Ri, which were published in 1951 and 
1953 respectively, also grew out of Mr. Michener’s extensive travels. 


Interrogator—SIRDAR J. J. SINGH—President of the India League of America. 
J. J. Singh, lecturer and author, spearheaded the movement in the United 
States for India’s freedom. Born of Sikh parents in Punjab Province, India, 
Mr. Singh studied at Khalsa College, India, and took post-graduate work 
in London, England. He is now president of the India League of America, 
and was formerly a member of the All-India Congress Committee. He was 
founder and first President of the India Chamber of Commerce of America, 
Inc., and formerly vice-president of the Indian Merchants’ Association in 
London. Mr. “inyh came to the United States in 1926 to operate India’s 
concession a° «hildadelphia’s Sesquicentennial Exposition. He stayed in 
America and is now president of Singh, Singh & Co., importing house in 
New York, Toronto and London, and of India Arts and Crafts, Inc. 
Mr. Singh is special correspondent for the Hindustan Times, New Delhi; 
Tribune Labore; and Uindustan Standard, Calcutta. 
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